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The work before us in an elaborate manner shows the procedure 
whereby punishments for crime when unduly severe or unjust may at 
any time after conviction be moderated. In its presentation and de- 
velopment of its theme, it is both philosophical and practical. At the 
same time, it cannot but prove of great interest to the student of the 
history of our law and be of particular service to Governors of the 
Commonwealth and to the ever-changing membership in the Board 
of Pardons, as well as to that somewhat narrow circle at the Bar whose 
practice requires them to invoke the pardon power in behalf of clients. 

Opening with a historical survey, tracing the development of the doc- 
trine of executive clemency in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence down to the 
settlement of Pennsylvania, and then more minutely to the Constitution 
of 1874, it proceeds to an elaborate analysis of the power as embodied 
therein, its nature and origin. The remaining half of the text occupies 
about one hundred pages devoted to a discussion of the reasons now 
warranting the exercise of the pardoning and related powers, and sets 
forth with great minuteness the general rules and particular principles 
which control, and this in turn is followed by specific information as to 
the practice before the Pennsylvania Board of Pardons, its rules, etc. 

One of the features of the work is the set of forms, covering appli- 
cations for reprieve, for remission of fine, for remission of forfeiture, 
for full pardon, for pardon after commutation, even for pardon after 
prison sentence served. There are also forms for protest against pardon, 
for the recommendation of the Board to the Governor for pardon, 
form of reprieve, for recall of death warrant, for commutation to life 
imprisonment, for notice to the Sheriff, with forms also for the Sheriff's 
return and Warden's receipt, as also for remission of fines, remission 
of forfeitures, etc., etc. 

The work, as an essay in legal history, particularly the first ninety- 
eight pages, is entertaining and of unusual value, and should interest 
the American Bar generally. It is embellished with a wealth of quota- 
tion, and while written in the author's brilliant style, evidences thorough 
and painstaking research. 

L. H. A. 



The Courts of the State of New York — Their History, Develop- 
ment and Jurisdiction. By Henry W. Scott. New York : The Wil- 
son Publishing Co. 

No subject has been more neglected than American legal history 
and no subject offers a better field for scientific research. A quantity 
of valuable material lies buried in the archives of the States, most of 
which has never been published in accessible form and all of which is 
in need of scholarly editing and classification. The fact that the 
author of the book under review, coming recently from another district 
to New York, failed to find a treatise on the history and jurisdiction 
of the courts is not creditable to the bar of that State, and should 
incline one to be lenient in criticising the author's attempt to supply 
that need. There is, however, one glaring defect in the work that 
cannot be passed over; no authorities are cited, nor are the sources 
given from which the statements in the text are derived. This entirely 
destroys the value of the book for the student and scholar and reduces 
it to the level of a popular magazine article. If a revised and amplified 
edition is forthcoming, as the publishers intimate in their prefatory 
announcement, it is to be hoped that notes of references and a bibliog- 
raphy will be added. Recent polar controversy has emphasized the im- 
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portance of doing scientific things in a scientific manner and having at 
hand the data to sustain one's thesis. Part III of the work seems a 
needless repetition of what has heen previously stated and the typo- 
graphical arrangement raises a suspicion of padding. 

W. H. L. 



